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AMERICAN PRONUNCIATION 
AGAIN* 

The fourth circular of the Phonetic Section of 
the Mod. Lang. Association of America 
called out a larger number of responses than 
any of the others ; moreover, as most of the 
questions were comparatively easy, it is proba- 
ble that the replies (which almost invariably 
show great care and intelligence) are even 
more trustworthy than the ones previously 
recorded. I wish to express here my gratitude 
to all my correspondents, and especially to 
those who distributed copies of the document 
among their friends. 

Returns have come in from England and 
Canada, from Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, and Texas, and from all 
the States east of the Mississippi, except 
Delaware and Georgia. The- answers number 
one hundred and ninety-two : two from Eng- 
land, five from Canada, sixty-three from New 
England, twenty-six from the Middle States, 
seventeen from Ohio, thirty-three from other 
Northern and Western States, twenty-one from, 
the Virginias, twenty-one from the rest of the 
South, and four representing no region in 
particular. I have examined the results very 
minutely, and have tried to tabulate them in 
such a way as to bring out all their significance. 
Some of the facts thus ascertained will be 
stated in this article, but the important subjects 
of the a-ce words (such as 'half,' 'pass') and 
the 0-3 series ('dog,' 'off,' etc.) I shall re- 
serve for separate treatment. 

I must call attention once more to the fact 
that the Phonetic Section has, in general, 
limited its field of observation to the usual 
speech of educated native Americans — the 
pronunciation that our teachers, doctors, 
clergymen, lawyers use (or think they use) in 
their ordinary conversation. It is doubtless 
somewhat harder to trace geographical di- 
visions for such a highly artificial language 
than for the vulgar dialects ; but even the 
latter are hopelessly mixed and interwoven. 
In fact, so far as I know, there is no such thing 
as a homogeneous dialect or an unconsciously 
formed pronunciation. The child constructs 
his speech by conscious or half-conscious 

1 See Mod. Lang. Notes, vi., 1 and 8 (pp. 82-87 and 458- 
467). 



study, imitation, and self-correction ; he takes 
one word from a parent, another from a play- 
mate, another from a stranger, sometimes 
leaving new acquisitions in their original shape, 
and sometimes bringing them into harmony 
with similar words in his own store ; later he 
borrows by wholesale from books, and often 
remodels whole series of words under the 
influence of school. Even when he is grown, 
his pronunciation remains in a plastic state, 
and is easily moulded by contact with a new 
environment. All this is true of the poor as 
well as of the rich. The speech of the scholar 
is unlike that of the laborer, because of the 
different nature and the greater diversity of 
the materials from which it is built ; but both 
dialects are composite, inconsistent, unstable ; 
and either one is (it seems to me) an object of 
scientific interest and a proper subject for in- 
vestigation. Whatever be the quality of the 
speech we are examining, we must not expect 
distinct geographical boundaries : the most 
we can do is to establish, roughly, for the 
different parts of the country, the relations 
which certain conflicting types of pronunci- 
ation bear to each other in the class of society 
we are observing. 

I shall now examine the points covered by 
questions i., ii., iii., iv., and v. in the above- 
mentioned circular. The phonetic alphabet I 
shall use is that of the American Dialect 
Society : — 

a='a' in 'father,' .?=' a ' in 'soda,' 

/z=' a' in 'hat,' z'='i ' in 'hit,' 

e—'e' in 'pet,' *=' ea ' in 'heat,' 

i='a. ' in ' hate,' 0=' o ' in ' hot,' 

e='u ' in 'hurt,' a—' au ' in ' haul.' 

I shall give the name "eastern New England" 
(E. N. E.) to the part of the United States east 
of the Connecticut River; "western New 
England " (YV. N. E.) will comprise Vermont, 
western Massachusetts, and most of Connecti- 
cut ; my " Middle States " are New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland ; my "North" 
includes W. N. E., the Middle States, Ontario, 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois; the "South" 
consists of Texas and Louisiana and all the 
region east of the Mississippi and South of the 
Ohio and Potomac Rivers; my "West" in- 
cludes the rest of the United States, as far as 
it is represented in my answers. 
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1. Types of R. 

The inhabitants of fully two-thirds of our 
country are generally inclined to pronounce r 
wherever the standard spelling requires it; 
but in the South and in E. N. E. the natural 
tendency of most speakers is to sound r only 
before a vowel. In these r-less regions, 
however, the schools have succeeded (to a 
very limited extent) in resuscitating the r, and 
in E. N. E. the Irish influence is working 
toward the same end ; on the other hand, 
Anglomania, which is rife in some of our 
Atlantic cities, tends in the opposite direction. 
It is my belief that the school-master, the 
spelling-book, and the dictionary, whose au- 
thority is well-nigh absolute in sparsely settled 
and comparatively uncultivated communities, 
have been largely responsible for the preva- 
lence of r in the North and West; and here, 
too, perhaps, the influence of Irish and Scotch 
immigration has made itself felt. I hope to 
be able to return to this subject at some future 
time. 

We can distinguish, in American pronunci- 
ation, three varieties of the consonant r. The 
first, which I shall call "normal r," is formed 
by bringing the tip of the tongue near the 
roots of the teeth, leaving a small, triangular 
hole, through which the voiced breath issues 
with a slight buzz : this is the type nearly 
always chosen by E. N. E. speakers who 
pronounce an artificial r; it is used also by 
Americans everywhere (so far as I know) for r 
before a vowel. The second variety, a "re- 
tracted r," seems to be used only at the end 
of a word or before a consonant, and is there- 
fore confined, in general, to the North and 
West ; it is made by turning the point of the 
tongue up toward the roof of the mouth, 
leaving an opening considerably larger than 
that required for normal r. The third type, to 
which I shall give the name "anticipated r," 
may take the place of number two after a, e, 
3, or 3, as in ' hard,' ' hurt,' ' paper,' ' horse ' ; 
it is formed simultaneously with the preceding 
vowel, the tip of the tongue being lifted up 
toward the palate as soon as the a, e, 3, or 
begins. This third variety may be divided 
into two classes, " audible " and " inaudible," 
according to the extent to which the tongue- 
point is raised : if the tongue is considerably 



lifted (as it generally is in the North and 
West), the acoustic effect of the combination 
is that of a somewhat muffled vowel followed 
by a strong retracted r; if, on the other hand , 
the elevation of the tongue-tip is sufficient to 
be felt by the speaker, but not marked enough 
to produce upon the hearer the impression of 
an r, we have the inaudible type, which 
appears to be very common among cultivated 
persons in the South. 

In words like 'for,' 'horse,' where final 'r' 
or ' r ' plus consonant is preceded by 3, if the 
' r ' is not sounded as a consonant, it may be 
either omitted altogether (fo, /us) or pro- 
nounced as an 3 (/33, li33s). When the pre- 
ceding vowel is a (as in 'far,' 'hard'), this 3- 
substitute for r can scarcely be distinguished 
from the a, unless the word is drawled {fa?, 
hasd); and after e or 3 it disappears entirely 
('fur '=f'e, ' hurt '=het, ' paper % =pip3, 'letter- 
ed '=let3d). On the other hand, with persons 
who use anticipated r, a final unaccented ' er ' 
often becomes simply a retracted r: 'paper' = 
pep-r. 

In the vulgar pronunciation of the South, r 
not before a vowel is almost universally 
omitted or changed to 3. This omission or 
change is perhaps a trifle less general in the 
uneducated speech of E. N. E. In the North 
and West the popular dialects retain some form 
of consonant r. 

Below will be found the percentages of votes 
on the treatment of ' r ' in the words ' horse,' 
'hard,' 'hurt,' 'paper.' The sign r designates 
both the normal and the retracted type ; a 
superposed r indicates anticipated r. 
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It will be seen that E. N. E. is opposed, by an 
overwhelming majority, to the pronunciation 
of r in these words, and especially in ' paper ' 
and 'hard.' The South has a few advocates 
of normal r, but is in general almost evenly 
divided between omission or change to 9, on 
the one hand, and anticipated r (probably the 
inaudible kind), on the other ; my six cor- 
respondents in eastern Virginia agree in 
dropping the r from all the words ; the Caro- 
linas are almost unanimous for anticipated r 
in 'paper' and 'hurt,' and the Gulf States 
strongly favor the same type in 'paper.' An- 
ticipated r (doubtless the audible variety) pre- 
dominates for all the words in the West, and 
also in Illinois, central Ohio, and western and 
central New York and Pennsylvania ; it pre- 
vails for 'hurt' and 'paper,' but not for the 
other words, in northern Ohio and in Michigan. 
Maryland and Kentucky seem to be on the 
line between North and South. The pronun- 
ciation of er before a consonant as ei (' hurt'= 
h'eif), which is common in New York City, 
Philadelphia, and some parts of the South, 
was not called for by my circular. 

2. Pronunciation of ' Wh.' 

The list given in the circular included eigh- 
teen typical cases of ' wh ' before 'a,' ' e,' and 
'i,' and also the words 'whoa!,' 'why!,' and 
'why?.' My correspondents from all parts of 
the country are nearly unanimous in favor of 
kw in all the examples except 'wharf,' 'whoa,' 
and the interjection 'why.' Several gentle- 
men, however, tell me that in many of the 
cases their treatment of the ' wh ' varies 
according to the stress. Two Bostonians have 
voiceless w in all the words ; and four corre- 
spondents (from New York City, New Jersey, 
southern Pennsylvania, and central Ohio) have 
voiced w in all. I am told that this latter 
sound is very common among cultivated 
speakers in Salem, Mass. Formerly, no 
doubt, it was in general use in N. E. From 
Maine, Philadelphia, northern Ohio, Indiana, 
North Dakota, western Tennessee, and Louisi- 
ana come a few scattering votes for some kind 
of zf, without h, in 'what,' 'whatever,' 'when,' 
'whenever,' 'wherever,' 'whether,' 'which ' — 
words in which the syllable containing 'wh' is 
verv often unaccented. ' Whale ' with voiced 



w is reported from eastern Massachusetts ; 
'wheel,' 'whirl,' 'whit,' 'white,' with the 
same sound, from southern Ohio; 'whip,' 
'white,' 'why?,' with the same initial con- 
sonant, from western Tennessee; and 'wheel,' 
'whistle,' 'whit,' with voiceless w, from Indi- 
ana. 

The percentages for the three exceptional 
words, 'wharf,' 'whoa!,' 'why!,' are given 
below. The symbol w denotes a voiced, and 
tu a voiceless w. 
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The West and northern Ohio are very strongly 
in favor of voiced a' in 'why!.' Virginia and 
the Carolinas are almost unanimous for the 
same sound in 'whoa!.' Voiced iv is said to 
be the usual Virginian pronunciation of ' wh ' 
in 'wharf.' I have, by the way, evidence that 
this word was vulgarly called vof in Boston a 
hundred years ago. 

3. 'Erie,' 'Mary,' etc. 

Words which, according to the dictionaries, 
end in ir or in er are really pronounced with a 
glide, 3, before or instead of the r ; the pre- 
ceding vowel varies between i and i, ce and e : 
1 beer '=bizr, bis, biar, or bid ; ' hair '=hce3r, 
hce», hesr, or hea. If a syllable beginning 
with a vowel is added to such a word, the r is 
kept or restored, and the glide is regularly 
preserved: ' beery '=bi3ri or bisri, ' hairy '= 
hceari or hesri. Three Southerners, however, 
one from the Valley of Virginia and two from 
North Carolina, tell me that in their dialect 
the glide is lost in derivatives of words in -cesr, 
'hairy' being pronounced exactly like 'Harry.' 
Some other speakers, if I am not mistaken, 
suppress the glide, but lengthen and raise the 
accented vowel, which then has a sound 
between ce and e; this hceri is often hard to 
distinguish from hceari. Moreover, I have 
reason to believe that many Southerners who 
substitute ye for final ir keep this ye in deriva- 
tives ; ' fear '=fye, ' fearing , =fyerii]. 
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Now, the groups ' er ' or ' ear, ' 'ar ' or ' air ' 
before a vowel occur also in certain words that 
are not derived from forms in -igr, -cz9r; 
familiar examples are 'Erie,' 'herald,' 'Mary,' 
'Marion.' For some of these words the pro- 
nunciation is regularly er, ar : 'heron,' 
'very,'=her?n, veri; 'baron,' 'claret'=:(5^ , r?«, 
klcerst? The others are exceedingly variable: 
we may have, on the one hand, ir, ir, as in 
wiri, persnt ('weary,' 'parent,') and, on the 
other hand, »r or ir, czar or 7er or (Er, as in 
wiari or wiri, pcearant or pcerant or parant. 
The first type is the commoner in America, 
while the forms »f and cear or cer are pre- 
ferred in southern England. A few of my 
American correspondents have noted the 
influence of the English habit upon their own 
practice. The variable words may be divided 
into two categories, paroxytones and pro- 
paroxytones : in examples of the first class 
('dreary,' 'fairy') ' er ' or 'ear' is ir and idr 
and (more rarely) ir, ' ar ' or ' air ' is ir and ar 
and (less frequently) <Z9r, and also, in some 
cases, cer; in words of the second class 
(' period,' ' various ') the combinations isr and 
tz?r are very difficult for Americans, and are, 
I think, always reduced to ir and cer by 
speakers who use the glide in paroxytones. 3 

The general percentages for the 'er' or 'ear' 
words are as follows : — 
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It will be noted that the proparoxytones (only 



2 In America 'Clara' {klcers) belongs to this class. 

3 In southern England tar in these cases tends to 
yar or ycr : ' material , =vi3tyari3l, ' experience '=tt 
3ns. 4 Also ir. 



a few samples of which were given) group 
themselves together, ranging between 72-28 
and 60-40; the strongest support forzVin these 
cases comes from the North and West. In 
New York City and in southern Ohio there 
seems to be a preference for isr or ir in nearly 
all the words. In 'dreary,' 'weary,' and 
'O'Leary,' where the spelling 'ear' seems to 
suggest a glide, or or ir prevails everywhere: 
the distinction between these words and all 
the others is most marked in the South and in 
E. N. E.; in the West it is scarcely noticeable. 
The South has by far the largest proportion of 
votes for ir in all the words except ' aerie ' and 
the three just mentioned : my correspondents 
in Tennessee, Kentucky, and eastern and 
western Virginia are unanimous for ir in most 
of the examples ; and all the votes from the 
Carolinas are in favor of ir for the entire list. 

Here are the general percentages for the 
examples of ' ar ' or 'air.' In the case of 
proparoxytones only a few typical words were 
presented. 
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In this list, as in the other, the proparoxytones 
cling together: they vary between 77-23-0 and 
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72-26-2. Here, again, E. N. E. and the South 
agree in opposing the glide : the pronunciation 
of these two regions, and particularly that of 
E. N. E., favors 2r in proparoxytones and 
also in ' harem,' ' Mary,' ' Pharaoh,' 'Sarah,' 
'vagary,' 'vary'; E. N. E. has, moreover, a 
decided preference for er in 'caret,' 'Cary,' 
' faro.' Nearly all the votes iorfcsro and very 
many of those for kcer3t come from the South, 
which, furthermore, joins with the rest of 
the country in preferring cer in 'apparent.' 
' Aaron ' with czr is uncommon in the South ; 
it is especially popular in E. N. E. Most of 
the support for cear in the greater part of the 
examples comes from the Middle States and 
Ohio, where cer is comparatively rare ; New 
York City strongly favors <z3r'm nearly all the 
words. On the other hand, the Carolinas, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and eastern and western 
Virginia send almost no votes for ce3r. It is 
to be noted that cer or <z3r is the general 
choice in ' fairy,' and has very many advocates 
in 'garish,' 'prairie,' 'dairy,' 'parent,' and 
'Aaron': in 'dairy,' 'fairy,' 'prairie' the 
sound may be due to the spelling 'ai,' which 
suggests to the mind something different from 
the vowel represented by simple 'a'; in 
'Aaron,' 'garish,' 'parent' cer may be the 
result of a compromise between er and cer. 
One correspondent in Indiana pronounces 
'Mary' exactly like 'merry'; one in Illinois 
has e in all the words except ' harem '; and 
one in Ontario has the. same vowel in 'Mary,' 
'Sarah,' 'vagary,' 'various,' 'vary,' 'vegetar- 
ian,' 'wary.' 

4. 'Haunt,' 'Launch,' 'Laundry,' etc. 
The fifth question on my circular related to 
certain words containing ' au ' (in the case of 
'stanch' now written 'a') followed by 'nch,' 
'nd,' or 'nt.' To my list might have been 
added 'maunder,' 'Saunders,' 'taunt,' and, 
perhaps, 'Chauncy.'s It is a noteworthy fact 
that ' aunt ' does not belong to this series. 
These words show, in addition to the pro- 
nunciations a and ce, which are given to such 
forms as 'ant' and 'branch,' a third type, 3, 
which prevails in a large part of our country. 
The dialect boundaries are not quite the same 
for this case as for those we have considered 

5 I should be glad to receive information about the pro- 
nunciation of these words. 
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hitherto : W. N. E. goes with E. N. E. rather 
than with the Middle States. The percentages 
are as follows : — 



craunch 

daunt 

flaunt 

gaunt 

gauntlet 

haunch 

haunt 

jaunt 

jaundice 

launch 

laundry 

paunch 

saunter 

stanch 

vaunt 



Most of the votes for a in the North and West 
come from New York City, northern Ohio, and 
Michigan ; in the West there are very few 
cases of a, except in 'stanch '; in Illinois there 
are none. No example of a has been reported 
from Tennessee. Nearly all the Southern 
support of a comes from the eastern (and, in a 
measure, from the central and northern) part 
of Virginia. I am told on good authority that 
the old whig families in Virginia say o, while 
the democratic ones pronounce ce; the use of 
a is probably due to school influence, which 
several of my correspondents mention in con- 
nection with this list. In the Gulf States the 
vulgar pronunciation for most of the words is 
said to be ce; this is doubtless true of almost 
all the South and of a part, at least, of the 
North and West; ce in 'gaunt,' 'gauntlet,' 
'haunt,' 'jaundice,' 'launch,' 'stanch' is popu- 
lar in northern Ohio. 

For the sake of convenience I added to the 
above list, on my circular, the word 'Chicago.' 
The results are given below : — 
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The West is more inclined to a than the North; 
is particularly strong in the Middle States. 

C. H. Grandgent. 

Cambridge, jlfass. 

6 Not including W. N. E. 7 Not including W. N. E. 
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